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Between  1790  and  1800,  Philadelphia  served  as 
the  capital  of  the  United  States  and  the  U.S. 
Congress  met  in  the  Philadelphia  County  Court 
House,  now  called  Congress  Hall.  During  these  for- 
mative years,  the  United  States  was  faced  with  the 
challenge  of  establishing  a  viable  government  under 
the  Constitution.  Here  Congress  enacted  legislation 
creating  a  firm  financial  foundation  for  the  Nation 
and  significant  internal  policies.  It  provided  for  the 
Nation's  defense  in  time  of  crisis  and  debated  and 
ratified  the  foreign  policies  of  Presidents  George  Wash- 
ington and  John  Adams.  Here  the  American  system 
of  political  parties  began,  and  here  Congress  began 
to  develop  as  an  institution  and  to  establish  its  rela- 
tionships with  the  other  branches  of  Government 
and  its  own  methods  of  operation. 
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This  eagle  appears  on  the  wall 
above  the  podium  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  of  Congress  Hall. 
Although  painted  sometime 
between  1800  and  1807,  after 
Congress  had  moved  from  Phil- 
adelphia, it  nevertheless  has 
come  to  be  viewed  as  one  of  the 
tangible  reminders  of  the  time 
when  Congress  Hall  served  as 
the  Capitol  of  the  United  States. 


Philadelphia  in  the  last  decade  of  the  18th  century 
was  a  "large,  elegant,"  and  fast-growing  city  of  more 
than  40,000  inhabitants.  It  was  the  capital  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  many  regarded  it  as  the  "capital  of  the 
new  World."  Its  commerce  and  shipping  prospered. 
The  city  had  distinguished  public  buildings,  a  few 
private  mansions,  and  scores  of  neat  and  regular  brick 
townhouses.  Charitable  institutions  were  numerous 
and  on  the  rise.  Educational  and  intellectual  institu- 
tions flourished. 

On  its  relatively  clean,  well-paved,  well-lighted,  and 
regularly  laid-out  streets  mingled  Quakers,  adherents 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  other  Protestants,  Catho- 
lics, and  Jews;  English,  Germans,  Irish,  French, 
Negroes,  and  Indians— a  legacy  of  William  Penn's 
policy  of  religious  toleration.  To  one  Congressman, 
Philadelphians  seemed  "very  plain  and  Simple  in  their 
manners,  and  affairs— [keeping]  a  stately  distance  in 
their  intercourse  with  Strangers.  In  their  Economy 
they  are  frugal,  and  in  their  business  industrious.  They 
believe  themselves  to  be  the  first  people  in  America 
as  well  in  manners  as  in  arts,  and  like  englishmen 
they  are  at  no  pains  to  disguise  this  opinion." 

It  was  to  this  city  that  the  new  Federal  Govern- 
ment came  late  in  1790.  For  the  first  year  and  a  half 
of  its  tenuous  existence,  the  struggling  government 
under  President  George  Washington  had  met  in  New 
York  City.  When  Philadelphia  was  selected  to  serve 
as  the  temporary  Capital  for  10  years  while  the  per- 
manent Capital  was  being  built  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Philadelphia  County  Commissioners 
offered  Congress  the  use  of  their  recently  completed 
courthouse. 

As  early  as  1736,  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  had 
envisioned  the  State  House,  now  Independence  Hall, 
forming  part  of  a  larger  government  complex  to  be 
developed  within  the  next  20  years.  Lots  on  either 
side  of  the  State  House  were  set  aside  for  "two  pub- 
lic buildings  ...  of  the  like  outward  [form],  Struc- 


ture  and  Dimensions,  the  one  for  the  Use  of  the 
County,  and  the  other  for  the  Use  of  the  City.  .  .  ." 
The  construction  of  the  County  Courthouse  at  the 
corner  of  Sixth  and  Chestnut  Streets,  however,  did 
not  begin  until  April  1787.  (The  other  structure,  City 
Hall,  was  not  started  until  1791.) 

Built  of  brick  and  in  the  Georgian  tradition,  the 
County  Courthouse  complemented  the  State  House 
in  material  and  style.  It  was  a  two-story  structure 
with  a  large  bay  in  the  rear.  Inside  was  a  single  large 
courtroom  on  the  first  floor  and  a  smaller  courtroom 
and  two  other  rooms  on  the  second.  Massachusetts 
Congressman  Theodore  Sedgwick  thought  the  court- 
house "neat,  elegant  &  convenient,  but  partakes  not 
of  the  splendid  grandeur  of  federal  stile  in  New  York, 
yet  I  believe  the  citizens  are  determined  to  make 
efforts  in  the  next  season  to  outshine  their  rivals." 

In  preparation  for  the  arrival  of  Congress,  the 
county  commissioners  refitted  and  refurnished  the 
building.  The  floors  were  carpeted  wall-to-wall,  Vene- 
tian blinds  were  installed,  and  stoves  were  placed  in 
the  fireplaces.  In  the  bay  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
large  first-floor  room,  they  set  up  a  dais  for  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  At  the  north  end 
"a  very  capacious  gallery"  accommodated  300  to  400 
spectators.  Frequently  during  intense  debate  the  pub- 
lic filled  it  to  capacity. 

Thomas  Affleck,  a  prominent  Philadelphia  cabi- 
netmaker, was  hired  to  make  the  furniture  to  be  used 
by  the  Congress.  To  be  sure  that  he  gave  the  legisla- 
tors the  style  and  comfort  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed, Affleck  traveled  to  New  York  "to  view  the 
Federal  Hall  &  take  Drafts  of  all  the  Seats,  Desks  & 
other  Furniture  &  Accommodations."  For  the  House 
members,  he  made  rows  of  "shining  mahogany"  writ- 
ing desks  and  black  leather  armchairs.  For  the  Sen- 
ators, who  met  in  the  more  elegantly  furnished 
courtroom  upstairs,  he  made  individual  desks  and 
covered  the  armchairs  with  red  leather.  The  vice  pres- 
ident presided  over  the  sessions  from  a  seat  beneath 
a  canopy  set  up  in  the  bay  of  the  room.  A  splendid 
carpet  in  "rich  bright  colours,"  with  an  American 
eagle  holding  an  olive  branch,  a  bundle  of  13  arrows, 
and  a  scroll  inscribed  "E  Pluribus  Unum,"  covered 
the  floor.  Two  smaller  rooms  flanking  the  second  floor 
hallway  were  fitted  up  as  a  committee  room  and  an 
office  for  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


In  1793,  with  the  reapportionment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  following  the  first  Federal  census 
in  1790,  the  House  membership  increased  from  69 
to  105.  Therefore,  during  the  recess  between  ses- 
sions, the  county  commissioners  had  the  building 
enlarged  by  extending  it  26  feet  into  the  State  House 
Yard,  now  Independence  Square.  They  had  the  Speak- 
er's dais  moved  to  the  west  side  of  the  House.  A 
door  opposite  led  to  the  portico,  a  new  structure 
connecting  the  House  Chamber  with  the  House  offices 
in  the  west  wing  of  the  State  House.  The  members 
sat  in  no  particular  order  in  three  semi-circular  tiers 
of  seats.  To  the  area  outside  the  semicircle,  mem- 
bers brought  visitors  to  hear  the  debates.  In  the  bay 
area  at  the  south  end  of  the  room  was  a  refreshment 
table  for  the  members,  and  doors  leading  out  into 
the  State  House  Yard.  Thomas  Affleck  was  hired  once 
more  to  make  the  necessary  furniture  for  the  House 
and  Senate,  matching  the  earlier  pieces. 

In  the  slightly  enlarged  Senate  Chamber  the  Sen- 
ators sat  at  desks  arranged  in  two  semicircular  rows. 
The  addition  provided  enough  space  for  the  creation 
of  two  much-needed  committee  rooms.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  and  his  staff  remained  where  they 
had  been  and  the  room  opposite  became  a  confer- 
ence room,  where  committees  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate could  meet  and  adjust  their  differences  on 
legislation. 

In  1795,  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  were  opened 
to  the  public,  and  a  small,  cramped  gallery  for  about 
50  spectators  was  erected  in  the  chamber. 


The  United  States  in  the  1790s 


When  the  decade  began,  the  United  States 
consisted  of  thirteen  highly  individual  States, 
each  jealous  of  its  own  rights  and  sovereignty, 
and  two  territories— one  northwest  and  one 
southwest  of  the  Ohio  River.  Vermont  was 
admitted  to  the  Union  as  the  14th  State  in 
1 791 ,  ending  fourteen  years  as  a  separate 
republic.  Kentucky,  originally  part  of  Virginia, 
followed  in  1792,  and  Tennessee,  originally 
part  of  North  Carolina,  in  1796. 

The  nation's  boundaries  stretched  from  the 
British  (Canadian)  border  and  the  Great  Lakes 
to  just  short  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mississippi  River, 
where  Spanish  claims  began.  Encompassed 
within  these  boundaries  were  827,844  square 
miles  of  land,  an  area  as  large  as  France,  Italy, 


Spain,  Germany,  and  the  British  Isles  com- 
bined. Only  239,935  square  miles  (about 
29%)  were  settled,  however. 

The  1 790  national  census,  mandated  by  the 
new  Constitution,  put  the  collective  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  at  3,929,214,  of 
which  697,000  were  black  slaves.  (Indians, 
estimated  at  about  1 00,000  and 
living  mostly  beyond  the  Appa- 
lachian frontier,  were  not 
counted.)  The  wealthiest 
section  of  the  country 
was  the  Northeast 
(New  England). 
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The  constitution  was 
less  than  three  years  old 
when  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment came  to  Philadel- 
phia in  1790.  No  one 
knew  yet  if  this  new 
apparatus  of  govern- 
ment would  really  func- 
tion as  the  law  of  the 
land. 
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The  map  below  was 
printed  in  Philadelphia 
in  1786  and  shows  the 
United  States  the  year 
before  55  delegates 
met  in  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House  (now  Inde- 
pendence Hall)  to  cre- 
ate a  new  constitutional 
basis  for  American 
government. 


It  specialized  in  commerce  and  fishing  and 
its  society  was  dominated  by  merchants, 
bankers,  and  shipowners.  The  Middle  States 
(New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania) 
were  an  amalgam  of  commercial  and  agri- 
cultural interests.  The  South  was  basically 
agrarian  and  rural.  Planters  and  farmers  grew 
tobacco,  rice,  and  (after  1800)  cotton.  Vir- 
ginia was  the  most  populous  State.  Phila- 
delphia, with  42,520  people,  was  the  largest 
city.  New  York,  with  33,131  was  the  second 
largest.  Most  people,  however,  lived  in  small 
towns  and  settlements,  and  on  isolated 
farmsteads. 
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Philadelphia  in  the  1790s 


The  city  that  William  Penn  founded  on  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  River  in  1681  was 
the  metropolis  of  English  America  and  the 
focal  point  of  government  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War.  It  reached  the  peak  of  its  influ- 
ence, however,  during  the  decade  it  served 
as  the  Federal  capital.  With  a  population 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  North 
America  (42,520  in  1790  and  61,559  in  1800), 
Philadelphia  easily  surpassed  its  nearest 
rivals,  New  York  and  Boston.  It  also  became 
the  nation's  leading  banking  and  commer- 
cial center.  The  Delaware  teemed  with  sail- 
ing ships  from  Europe  and  the  Caribbean, 
bringing  importsjof  all  kinds  to  Philadelphia's 
prosperous  customers.  Dotting  the  city  were 
shops  where  artisans  and  craftsmen  produced 
a  variety  of  goods,  from  wagons  and  fine  sil- 
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verware  to  tailored  clothes  reflecting  the  lat- 
est European  fashions.  Conestoga  wagons 
lumbered  through  its  streets  all  daj  long,  min- 
gling with  coaches,  chaises  and  Jrays.  Phil- 
adelphians  rejoiced  at  this  activity,  for  it 
meant  prosperity  and  comfortable  lives.  By 
the  end  of  the  century  Philadelphia  had 
attracted  thousands  of  immigrantsfrom  many 
cultures,  giving  the  city  a  distinctly  cosmo- 
politan air.  One  observer  remarked  that  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  1790s  had  turned  into  "one 
great  hotel  or  place  of  sheKej^§j§§|j||Qflers.'' 
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Philadelphia  proper 
stretched  from  the  Del- 
aware River  on  the  east 
to  the  Schuylkill  on  the 
west  and  from  Vine 
Street  on  the  north  to 
Cedar  Street  on  the 
south.  Most  of  the  city's 
streets  were  paved,  and 
edged  with  raised  brick 
sidewalks.  This  map  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  late 
1 790s  was  made  by  Wil- 
liam Birch  and  his  son 
Thomas  and  depicts  the 
city  at  the  height  of  its 
importance.  The  Birch 
engraving  below,  show- 
ing the  back  of  the 
State  House,  is  one  ofgfp 
28  views  they  created^s; 
to.recbrd  ttie  character 
of  PhHadeffrtrra  attffe 
end  of  the  tSth  century 
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The  Move  to  Philadelphia 


For  years  after  the  Revolutionary  war,  the 
United  States  Government  was  migratory 
meeting  in  Annapolis,  Trenton,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  Even  so  there  were  great  pres- 
sures to  establish  a  permanent  home.  The 
debate  over  a  permanent  location  for  the 
national  government  had  been  going  on  since 
the  days  of  the  Continental  Congress  and, 
for  various  reasons,  was  never  resolved. 


The  new  Federal  Government  under  the  Con- 
stitution began  its  work  in  1789  in  New  York 
City.  In  its  search  for  a  new  capital  the  Con- 
gress considered  locations  on  the  Delaware, 
the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Potomac.  South- 
erners like  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Mad- 
ison favored  a  seat  on  the  Potomac  River; 
Northerners  divided  their  preferences 
between  New  York  and  several  southeastern 
Pennsylvania  locations.  The  move  to  Phila- 
delphia was  the  result  of  compromise  legis- 
lation called  the  Residence  Act,  which 
Congress  passed  on  July  16,  1790,  author- 
izing President  Washington  and  commission- 
ers appointed  by  him  to  choose  a  site  for  the 


permanent  capital  on  the  Potomac  River.  At 
the  same  time  it  stipulated  that  the  tempo- 
rary seat  of  government  be  located  in  Phila- 
delphia for  10  years. 

The  backstage  politicking  necessary  to  arrive 
at  this  compromise  was  secretly  engineered 
by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton who  needed  Southern  backing  in  Con- 
gress to  pass  his  Funding  Act,  allowing  the 


Federal  Government  to  assume  the  States' 
war  debts.  Not  everyone  was  pleased  with 
the  result,  as  the  anti-Philadelphia  cartoon 
on  these  pages  suggests.  Robert  Morris, 
financier,  entrepreneur,  and  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  generally  credited  with  get- 
ting the  capital  moved  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  castigated  by  New  Yorkers  for  his  part 
in  removing  it  from  their  city. 
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The  Philadelphia  County  Courthouse  (Congress  Hall) 


The  Philadelphia  county  courthouse  was 
brand  new  in  1789  when  Congress  began 
to  debate  the  question  of  finding  a  more  cen- 
tral location  for  the  new  Federal  Government. 
In  the  hope  of  enticing  the  Government  to 
settle  in  Philadelphia,  the  County  Commis- 
sioners offered  Congress  the  use  of  its  new 
courthouse.  New  York  City,  however,  where 
the  old  Confederation  government  had  met 
since  1785  and  where  the  new  government 
was  still  meeting,  countered  by  renovating 
Federal  Hall,  the  Congress'  present  meet- 
ing place.  To  the  disappointment  of  many 
Philadelphians,  Congress  decided  to  remain 
in  New  York. 

At  this  time,  the  county  courthouse  was 
the  meeting  place  of  the  mayor  and  alder- 


men of  the  city,  freeholders  conventions  to 
nominate  candidates  for  local  office,  the 
county  commissioners,  the  Pennsylvania 
Supreme  Court,  the  Mayor's  Court,  and  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  But  in  July  1790,  when  it  was 
clear  that  Philadelphia  would  become  the 
the  temporary  capital,  the  city  and  county 
commissioners  assumed  the  task  of  furnish- 
ing the  courthouse  for  use  by  Congress.  The 
Congress  brought  with  it  from  New  York  lit- 
tle more  than  its  books,  papers,  and  the  mace 
which  the  House  of  Representatives  had  pur- 
chased in  September  of  1 790.  Almost  all  of 
the  furniture  used  by  the  House  and  Senate 
was  paid  for  by  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  funds  provided  by  the  State 
government. 


Right:  Floor  plans  of 
Congress  Hall  showing 
the  arrangement  of  the 
House  and  Senate 
chambers.  Representa- 
tives usually  entered 
the  building  from  the 
east  side.  Senators 
entered  from  Chestnut 
Street,  ascended  the 
stairs,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded down  a  corridor 
past  a  library  and  com- 
mittee rooms  in  which 
hung  life-size  portraits 
of  French  King  Louis 
XVI  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  allies  in  the 
struggle  for  America's 
independence.  One 
Philadelphian  thought 
the  accommodations 
"unnecessarily  fine." 
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The  watercolor  painting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  House  and  its  flanking  buildings 
on  these  pages  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  show 
the  county  courthouse  after  Philadelphia 
became  the  temporary  capital.  It  is  one  of  a 
series  of  nine  watercolors  made  about  1 792 
by  English  artist  James  Peller  Malcolm.  The 
ship  on  the  State  House  lawn  is  the  33-foot 
frigate  Union,  refurbished  to  serve  as  a  float 
in  the  1788  Fourth  of  July  parade. 


Representative  Fred- 
erick A.  Muhlenberg  of 
Pennsylvania  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  House 
during  the  First  and 
Third  Congresses.  He 
had  earlier  served  as 
Speaker  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly  and  was 
the  presiding  officer  at 


his  State's  convention  to 
ratify  the  Constitution. 
He  remained  in  Con- 
gress until  1796,  when 
his  deciding  vote  for 
implementing  the  Jay 
Treaty  angered  his  con- 
stituents and  ended  his 
political  career. 
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The  Work  of  Congress 


When  the  third  session  of  the  First  Congress  opened 
'  o  y  n  ^ts  proceedings  in  Congress  Hall  on  December  6, 

> ■'■/•  I  .' **  E  S  s  1790,  the  65  representatives  and  26  senators  present 

tll"y "!  *J:  faced  a  number  of  very  formidable  tasks:  "to  com- 

^C'c;,ou^Cr' >  «.  plete  the  System  of  Finance;  and  .  .  .  give  Stability 

and  Efficacy  to  the  Government  and  shape  its  future 
Progress  and  Operations." 

The  most  pressing  problem  was  legislating  sound, 
workable  financial  measures.  The  task  of  formulat- 
ing them  fell  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who,  although  only  34  years  old,  possessed 
maturity  of  judgment,  administrative  ability,  and  an 
unrivaled  understanding  of  finance  and  banking. 

The  first  taxes  had  been  raised  before  Congress 
arrived  in  Philadelphia.  As  the  next  step,  Hamilton 
now  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  to  establish  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  privately  capitalized  but 
public  in  character.  As  depository  for  the  Govern- 
ment's funds,  collector  of  taxes,  and  issuer  of  bank 
notes,  it  offered  a  means  to  control  the  activities  of 
State  banks  and  give  the  Nation  a  stable  currency 
and  bank  credit.  Congress  heatedly  debated  the  char- 
^*%5J£  tering  of  the  Bank,  and  deep  divisions  developed 

S>£$4*£  among  the  members.  The  opposition,  coming  largely 

«*£  from  the  Southern  members  and  led  by  James  Mad- 

$4*'%,  ison  of  Virginia,  argued  that  there  was  no  authoriza- 

§%*'  tion,  either  expressed  or  implied,  for  it  in  the 

Constitution.  Nevertheless,  both  houses  of  Congress 
passed  the  bill.  President  Washington  hesitated  to 
sign  it  but  was  finally  persuaded  to  do  so  by  Hamil- 
ton's argument  for  a  broad  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution. For  the  next  20  years,  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  successfully  provided  the  Nation  with  a  medium 
of  exchange  and  bank  credit  and  gave  the  economy 
the  regulator  it  needed. 

The  success  of  Hamilton's  financial  plans  required 
W  the  tapping  of  other  sources  of  revenue.  Rather  than 

impose  direct  taxes,  Hamilton  favored  the  enactment 
B  of  an  excise  tax  on  foreign  and  domestically  manu- 
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factured  liquor.  Despite  strong  opposition,  the  bill 
passed  the  House.  The  Senate  approved  it  only  after 
Hamilton  gathered  his  supporters  around  him  and 
personally  sat  behind  locked  committee  room  doors 
with  Robert  Morris  and  the  committee.  The  bill's 
unpopularity  in  grain-producing  areas  was  clearly  dem- 
onstrated in  1794,  when  the  so-called  "Whiskey  Rebel- 
lion" erupted  in  western  Pennsylvania  and  threatened 
to  spread  throughout  the  West.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment quickly  and  easily  put  it  down. 

To  further  implement  Hamilton's  financial  program, 
Congress  adopted  in  April  1792  his  recommenda- 
tion for  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Mint  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  an  adequate  coinage. 

By  the  end  of  1792,  in  large  part  due  to  Hamil- 
ton's work,  the  problem  of  the  debt  had  been  set- 
tled, a  revenue  system  set  up,  and  the  credit  of  the 
Federal  Government  established  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  As  Senator  Rufus  King  reported:  "Our  com- 
merce &  navigation  continue  to  increase  ....  the 
sound  state  of  public  credit  and  the  Establishment 
of  Banks  have  already  given  aids  to  commerce,  and 
will  soon  afford  assistance  to  manufacturing  &  agri- 
culture. .  .  ." 

While  governmental  systems  were  being  tested  and 
strengthened,  Congress  took  the  first  step  in  enlarg- 
ing the  Federal  Union.  On  February  18,  1791,  Ver- 
mont was  admitted  "as  a  new  and  entire  member  of 
the  United  States  of  America,"  with  complete  equal- 
ity in  all  things  with  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  In 
1792,  Kentucky,  formerly  part  of  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia, was  admitted  as  the  15th  State;  and  in  1796, 
Tennessee  became  the  16th.  Thus  did  Congress  carry 
into  effect  the  significant  national  policy  set  forth  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.  While  the  issue 
of  citizenship  was  under  consideration,  Congress 
received  the  welcome  news  that  the  first  10  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  had  been  ratified  by  the 
States.  These  guaranteed  to  the  people  such  funda- 
mental rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  press,  religion, 
and  assembly.  With  this,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  as  these 
amendments  were  known,  became  an  official  part 
of  the  basic  law  of  the  Nation. 

During  the  years  in  Philadelphia,  Congress'  par- 
ticular role  in  governing  the  Nation— its  powers,  pre- 
rogatives, and  procedures— became  established.  A 
struggle  for  power  between  the  legislative  and  exec- 
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utive  branches  marked  the  period.  Presidents  Wash- 
ington and  Adams  generally  refrained  from  exerting 
direct  influence  upon  legislative  proceedings,  and  the 
relations  of  Chief  Executive  with  the  legislature 
mainly  consisted  of  sending  messages  and  comply- 
ing with  reasonable  requests  for  help  and  informa- 
tion. Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Hamilton,  however, 
did  attempt  to  influence  Congress  when  it  consid- 
ered fiscal  and  monetary  matters;  he  even  arranged 
committee  memberships  and  personally  attended  com- 
mittee meetings.  For  its  part,  Congress  investigated 
the  executive  branch  and  its  expenditure  of  funds 
and  sought  to  share  in  the  making  of  policy.  It  tested 
its  possible  role  in  the  treaty-making  process  during 
the  Jay  Treaty  debate. 

The  committee  system  developed  quickly  in  Con- 
gress. In  each  house,  committees  were  established 
to  prepare  and  draft  bills,  and  conference  commit- 
tees of  members  from  both  houses  met  to  resolve 
differences.  The  first  Congressional  investigating  com- 
mittee was  set  up  in  1792  to  look  into  the  disastrous 
defeat  of  Gen.  Arthur  St.  Clair's  army  by  Indians  on 
the  frontier. 

The  work  of  committees  was  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  legislative  process.  Thus  the 
two  Senate  committee  rooms  and  the  conference  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  Congress  Hall  were  the  scenes 
of  important  legislative  deliberations  that  proved  vital 
in  the  molding  of  the  new  Nation.  Committee  work 
consumed  much  of  the  Congressmen's  time  and 
energy,  with  meetings  being  held  in  the  mornings 
before  the  regular  sessions,  again  in  the  evenings, 
and  on  Saturdays. 
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First  Bank  of  the  United  States 


Two  of  the  major  tasks  confronting  Congress 
as  it  began  its  deliberations  in  Philadelphia's 
County  Courthouse  were  the  creation  of  an 
adequate  currency  and  a  national  bank.  On 
December  14,  1790,  in  a  report  to  Congress, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton proposed  to  remedy  both  by  creating  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States.  Modeled  after 
the  Bank  of  England,  it  would  be  part  pri- 
vate and  part  public  and  serve  as  the  main 
repository  of  Federal  funds  and  an  agency 
for  collecting  and  spending  tax  revenues.  It 
would,  he  said,  work  with  the  Treasury 
Department  as  "an  indispensable  engine  in 
the  administration  of  finances"  and  serve  as 
the  "mainspring  and  regulator  of  the  whole 
American  business  world."  The  bank's  most 
important  function  would  be  to  issue  bank 


notes,  payable  upon  demand  in  gold  and 
silver  and  designed  to  be  the  principal 
circulating  medium  of  the  Republic. 

Hamilton's  proposal  did  not  go  unchallenged, 
especially  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
where  James  Madison  and  an  agrarian  ele- 
ment looked  upon  an  alliance  between  Gov- 
ernment and  banking  with  great  mistrust, 
questioning  its  constitutionality  and  believ- 
ing that  it  would  only  benefit  Northern  com- 
mercial groups  and  the  wealthy  But  both  the 
House  and  Senate  passed  the  bill  incorpo- 
rating the  Bank  of  the  United  States  with 
very  little  debate.  President  Washington,  how- 
ever, hesitated  to  sign  it  and  sought  opin- 
ions from  Secretary  of  State  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  Attorney  General  Edmund 


Randolph.  Like  Madison,  both  Jefferson  and 
Randolph  opposed  the  bill  on  constitutional 
grounds,  Jefferson  arguing  that  since  the 
Constitution  did  not  specifically  provide  for 
a  national  bank  the  Federal  Government  had 
no  right  to  take  action  in  that  direction.  "To 
take  a  single  step  beyond  the  boundaries.  .  . 
specially  drawn  around  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress," he  said,  "is  to  take  possession  of  a 
boundless  field  of  power,  no  longer  suscep- 
tible of  any  definition."  Hamilton  countered 
by  asserting  that  where  the  Constitution 
failed  to  set  specific  limits  the  Government 
had  authority  to  act,  so  long  as  the  means 
employed  were  "necessary  and  proper." 


ary  25,  1791.  During  its  20-year  life,  as  Mad- 
ison and  others  feared,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  helped  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment more  centralized,  linked  more  to  North- 
ern businessmen  than  Southern  farmers.  But 
it  also  gave  the  United  States  a  sound  finan- 
cial system  and  more  prosperous  economy 
than  many  had  imagined  possible. 


Washington  did  not  wholly  agree  with  either 
argument,  but  he  signed  the  bill  on  Febru- 


The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  opened  for  busi- 
ness in  February  1791 
in  Carpenters  Hall.  It 
remained  there  for  six 
years  before  moving 
into  the  building  [left) 
we  know  today  as  the 
First  Bank.  Above  and 
right:  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Their  arguments 
for  and  against  the  bank 
bill  set  the  precedent 
for   loose   vs.    strict 
nterpretation  of  the 
Constitution. 
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The  Men  of  Congress 


The  367  men  who  served  in  Congress  dur- 
ing the  Philadelphia  years  were  among  the 
most  distinguished  in  Congressional  history. 
Over  half  had  seen  active  military  service 
during  the  War  for  Independence  and  the 
critical  years  that  followed.  Ten  had  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  among 
them  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  had  introduced 
the  June  7,  1 776,  resolution  for  indepen- 
dence into  the  Second  Continental  Congress; 
Roger  Sherman,  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee appointed  to  draft  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence; and  Robert  Morris,  the  financier 
of  the  Revolution.  Many  brought  with  them 
valuable  experience  gained  in  the  Continen- 
tal Congresses  and  State  governments. 
Twenty-nine  were  framers  and  19  were  sign- 
ers of  the  Constitution. 


For  some,  greater  fame  lay  in  the  future. 
James  Madison  of  Virginia  entered  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  an  already  distin- 
guished record  of  leadership  in  the  framing 
and  ratification  of  the  Constitution.  He  had 
been  the  dominating  spirit  of  the  Conven- 
tion. In  Congress  he  assumed  leadership  of 
the  Jeffersonian  Republican  forces  in  their 
opposition  to  the  financial  and  foreign  poli- 
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alist  administration.  His  four  terms  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  a  prelude 
to  his  later  service  as  Jefferson  s  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  own  two  terms  as  President 
from  1809  to  1817. 


James  Monroe  of  Virginia,  the  hard  bitte 


1  Elias  Boudinot  (N.J.) 

2  Samuel  Smith  (Md.) 

3  Jeremiah  Wadsworth  (Conn.) 

4  Isaac  Smith  (N.J.) 

5  William  Findley  (Pa.) 

6  John  Page  (Va.) 

7  Henry  "Light-Horse  Harry" 
Lee  (Va.) 

8  John  Marshall  (Va.) 

9  Richard  Henry  Lee  (Va.) 

10  Charles  Carroll  (Md.) 

1 1  James  Hillhouse  (Conn.) 

12  William  Loughton  Smith  (S.C.) 

13  Oliver  Ellsworth  (Conn.) 

14  Samuel  Livermore  (N.H.) 
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Tennessean  Andrew  Jackson,  and  William 
Henry  Harrison  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 

Swiss-born  Albert  Gallatin,  representing  fron- 
tier Pennsylvania,  brought  into  Congress  a 
knowledge  of  finance  matching  that  of  Ham- 
ilton himself.  Although  voted  out  of  the  Sen- 
ate after  only  three  months  service  because 
of  his  failure  to  meet  the  residence  require- 
ments, Gallatin  returned  and  served  three 
terms  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
was  the  leading  spokesman  of  the  Jeffer- 
sonians  in  financial  matters.  After  Madison's 
retirement,  Gallatin  became  the  recognized 
leader  of  the  Republican  minority  in  the 
House.  He  went  on  to  serve,  capably  and 
faithfully,  for  14  years  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  both  Jefferson  and  Madison. 


John  Marshall,  the  later  great  Chief  Justice, 
served  briefly  with  distinction.  He  became 
a  champion  of  the  Federalist  administration. 
His  powerful,  clear,  and  logical  defense  of 
President  Adams'  handling  of  the  Jonathan 
Robbins  case,  involving  the  extradition  of  a 
British  sailor,  is  a  masterpiece  of  American 
oratory,  it  was  also  one  of  the  few  times  a 
speech  in  Congress  has  changed  votes. 

The  rolls  of  Congress  also  contained  the 
names  of  Aaron  Burr  of  New  York,  later  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  man 
who  killed  Alexander  Hamilton  in  a  duel; 
Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  Vice  Pres- 
ident under  Madison;  and  many  others  of 
lesser  fame  long  forgotten. 
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The  Rise  of  Political  Parties 


The  clash  of  political  philosophies  and  eco- 
nomic interests,  as  represented  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Hamilton  and  Secretary 
of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  led  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  first  American  political  par- 
ties. The  Constitution  had  made  no  provision 
for  parties  or  party  structures.  Indeed,  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  had  hoped  that 
interest  in  the  national  welfare  would  tran- 
scend local  and  party  spirit.  But  by  1792, 
recognizable  political  groupings,  with  defi- 
nite leadership  and  philosophies,  could  be 
identified  in  Congress. 

The  mercantile-shipping-financial  interests 
rallied  behind  Hamilton;  these  were  the  Fed- 
eralists. Their  leaders  were  men  of  wealth 
and  high  social  position.  The  party  drew  its 


strength  from  Northern  merchants  and  suc- 
cessful Southern  planters,  from  the  well-to-do 
artisans,  lawyers,  and  businessmen  of  the 
cities,  and  from  an  occasional  farmer.  Class- 
conscious,  they  favored  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment, distrusted  the  masses,  and 
championed  property  rights. 

The  Republicans,  led  by  Jefferson  and  his 
fellow-Virginian  James  Madison,  represented 
the  agricultural  interests.  They  reflected  the 
prevailing  attitudes  of  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  distrusted  a  large  central  govern- 
ment and  feared  the  bankers,  the  monied 
interests,  and  the  burden  of  a  large  national 
debt.  They  defended  local  and  State's  rights, 
believed  in  simple,  frugal  government,  and 
viewed  the  farmer  as  the  American  ideal. 


Federalists 

1  Rufus  King 

2  Timothy  Pickering 

3  John  Adams 

4  Fisher  Ames 

5  Robert  Morris 

6  Henry  Knox 

7  Alexander  Hamilton 


The  Federalists  controlled 
the  executive  branch  dur- 
ing the  administrations  of 
Washington  and  Adams, 
but  in  the  legislative 
branch  their  control  was 
not  as  complete.  The 
House  of  Representatives 
was  rather  evenly  divided 
between  the  two  parties 
—at  different  times  each 
having  a  slight  majority. 
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Political  animosities 
between  Republicans 
and  Federalists  ac- 
counted for  many  of 
the  Congress  internal 
problems.  This  contem- 
porary cartoon  pokes 
fun  at  one  such  inci- 
dent, between  Republi- 
can Congressman  Mat- 
thew Lyon  of  Vermont 
and  Federalist  Con- 
gressman Roger  Gris- 
wold  of  Connecticut, 
who  settled  their  dif- 
ferences with  cane  and 
tongs  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Some  members  of  Con- 
gress could  not  be  easily 
classified,  their  votes 
being  determined  not  by 
party  designation  or  by 
State  or  region,  but  by 
strong  personal  convic- 
tions. Some  of  the  more 
prominent  Federalists  and 
their  Jeffersonian  Repub- 
lican opponents  are 
shown  on  these  pages. 
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Jeffersonian 
Republicans 

1  Thomas  Sumter 

2  James  Madison 

3  James  Monroe 

4  Thomas  Jefferson 

5  John  Langdon 

6  Albert  Gallatin 
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The  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic  of  1793 


Smallpox  and  malaria  were  regular  visitors 
to  Philadelphia,  but  yellow  fever  had 
appeared  only  sporadically  until  the  late  sum- 
mer of  1 793,  when  it  struck  with  devasta- 
ting results.  More  than  2,000  died.  Those  who 
could  fled  the  city,  including  President  Wash- 
ington and  most  other  government  officials. 
Those  who  remained  behind  confronted  a 
terror  and  demoralization  the  likes  of  which 
few  had  previously  known. 

Bush  Hill,  the  estate  where  Vice  President 
Adams  lived  for  two  years  after  the  govern- 
ment moved  to  Philadelphia,  was  used  as  a 
hospital  and,  said  one  witness,  "exhibited  as 
wretched  a  picture  of  human  misery  as  ever 
existed.  .  .  .  The  dying  and  the  dead  were 
indiscriminately  mingled  together.  The  ordure 


and  other  evacuation  of  the  sick  were  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  most  offensive  state  imag- 
inable. ...  No  wonder,  then,  that  a  general 
dread  of  the  place  prevailed  .  .  .  and  that  a 
removal  to  it  was  considered  as  the  seal  of 
death." 

Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  considered  the  most  emi- 
nent American  physician  of  his  day,  fought 
the  disease  with  bleeding  and  purgatives, 
accepted  treatments  for  almost  everything; 
other  doctors  prescribed  milder  remedies. 
Alexander  Hamilton  was  felled  by  the  fever 
but  was  "saved  by  Doctor  [Edward]  Stevens's 
cold  bath,  and  bark,"  said  Congressman 
Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts.  The  fever 
abated  with  the  arrival  of  colder  weather 
and  spared  the  city  for  the  next  three  years. 


During  the  epidemic, 
President  Washington 
stayed  at  the  Deshler- 
Morris  house  [left)  in 
Germantown.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Allen  [below, 
left),  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  Philadelphia's 
African  Methodist 
Church,  and  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush  [below,  center) 
helped  care  for  and 


comfort  the  sick.  The 
severity  of  the  disease 
is  clearly  underscored 
by  the  Bill  of  Mortality 
[opposite)  published 
near  the  end  of  1793. 
Dolley  Payne  Todd 
[below),  whose  husband 
died  of  the  disease,  sub- 
sequently married  Con- 
gressman James 
Madison,  destined  to 
become  the  fourth  Pres- 
ident of  the  United 
States. 
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MORTALITY. 
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An  Account  of  the  BAPTISMS  and  BURIALS  in  the  United  Cluirches  of  Chrift  Church   and    St.  Peter's, 

by  Matthew  Whitehead  and  John  Ormrod,  Clerks  ;  and  Jofeph  Dolby,  Sexton. 

Alfo— An  abftrad  of  the  Baptifms  and  Burials  of  the  various    Congregations    of  the  City    and    Suburbs   oj 

Philadelphia.     From  December  25,    1792,  to  December  25,    1795. 
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The  Difeafes  and  Cafualties  in  Chrift  Church  and  St.  Peter's,  this  year. 


BURIALS  in  the  STRANGER'*  GROUND. 
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Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Forefront 


George  Washington,  pastel  by  James 
Sharpies,  Sr.,  or  Ellen  Sharpies, 
about  1796,  Washington  s  last  year 
as  president.  It  was  also  the  year  of 
his  famous  Farewell  Address  warning 
against  establishing  permanent  for- 
eign alliances  that  could  draw  the 
United  States  into  European  conflicts. 


On  March  4,  1793,  a  great  crowd— officers  of  the 
Government,  members  of  Congress,  foreign  minis- 
ters, and  a  number  of  private  citizens— gathered  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  along  the  second-floor 
hallway  to  see  George  Washington  sworn  in  for  his 
second  term  as  President.  Amid  a  solemn  hush, 
Washington  entered  the  room,  and  delivered  an  in- 
augural address,  the  brevity  of  which  set  a  standard 
not  always  followed  by  his  successors: 

"Fellow  Citizens:  I  am  again  called  upon  by  the 
voice  of  my  country  to  execute  the  functions  of  its 
chief  magistrate.  When  the  occasion  proper  for  it 
shall  arrive,  I  shall  endeavor  to  express  the  high  sense 
I  entertain  of  this  distinguished  honor,  and  of  the 
confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  me  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

"Previous  to  the  execution  of  any  official  act  of 
the  President,  the  Constitution  requires  an  oath  of 
office.  This  oath  I  am  now  about  to  take  and  in  your 
presence,  that  if  it  shall  be  found  during  my  admin- 
istration of  the  government  I  have  in  any  instance 
violated  willingly  or  knowingly  the  injunction  thereof, 
I  may  (besides  incurring  Constitutional  punishment) 
be  subject  to  the  upbraidings  of  all  who  are  now 
witnesses  of  the  present  solemn  ceremony." 

Washington  then  took  the  oath  of  office  and 
returned  to  his  residence.  As  he  left  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber, the  people  could  no  longer  remain  silent  and 
spontaneously  saluted  him  with  three  rousing  cheers. 

During  the  Congressional  recess  that  followed  Wash- 
ington's inauguration,  foreign  affairs  took  on  great 
importance.  The  French  Revolution  had  reached  its 
violent  climax,  watched  with  mixed  feelings  by  the 
American  public.  War  had  broken  out  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States  found  itself 
in  a  delicate  position  vis-a-vis  the  contending  parties: 
one  a  close  and  valuable  ally  in  the  fight  for  inde- 
pendence, the  other  a  nation  whose  powerful  navy 
controlled  the  high  seas  and  with  whom  America 
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had  a  flourishing  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1793  Wash- 
ington issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality  declaring 
the  United  States  "friendly  and  impartial  toward  the 
belligerent  Powers"  and  prohibiting  American  citi- 
zens from  "aiding  or  abetting  hostilities." 

By  the  time  Congress  reconvened  on  December 
3,  1793,  to  hear  Washington's  fifth  annual  address 
to  the  joint  houses,  events  threatened  to  drag  the 
United  States  into  the  European  conflict.  This  was 
due  primarily  to  the  activities  of  "Citizen"  Edmond 
Charles  Genet,  Revolutionary  France's  Minister  to 
the  United  States.  Genet  regarded  Washington's  neu- 
trality proclamation  as,  in  the  words  of  one  histo- 
rian, "a  harmless  little  pleasantry  designed  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  British."  He  boldly  tried  to 
involve  the  United  States  "in  war  abroad,  and  dis- 
cord and  anarchy  at  home"  by  blatantly  fitting  out 
privateers  in  American  ports  to  raid  British  commerce. 
He  even  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  people  for  sup- 
port against  Washington.  Such  was  the  climate  of 
discontent  that  John  Adams  would  later  remember 
"the  terrorism  excited  by  Genet  in  1793,  when  ten 
thousand  people  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  day 
after  day  threatened  to  drag  Washington  out  of  his 
house,  and  effect  a  revolution  in  the  Government, 
or  compel  it  to  declare  war  in  favor  of  the  French 
revolution.  .  .  ." 

Washington  devoted  most  of  his  fifth  annual  address 
to  foreign  affairs  and  to  explaining  the  Neutrality  Proc- 
lamation, which  he  had  issued  without  Congressional 
support  or  debate.  Two  days  later  he  submitted  to 
Congress  the  correspondence  and  official  documents 
relating  to  Genet's  indiscretions  and  demanded  the 
minister's  recall.  By  now,  however,  the  government 
of  France  was  in  the  hands  of  the  radical  Jacobins. 
Genet,  fearful  for  his  life  should  he  return  home, 
asked  for  and  received  asylum  in  the  United  States. 
He  subsequently  became  an  American  citizen  and 
married  the  daughter  of  Governor  George  Clinton 
of  New  York. 

Late  in  1793,  as  he  prepared  to  resign  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Jefferson  submitted  to  Congress  a 
"Report  on  the  Privileges  and  Restrictions  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  United  States  in  Foreign  Coun- 
tries," seeking  to  tie  American  trade  and  foreign  pol- 
icy to  France.  In  support  of  this,  Madison  introduced 
into  Congress  in  January  1794  a  series  of  "Commer- 
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cial  Propositions"  aimed  directly  at  attacking  England 
where  she  was  most  vulnerable,  "in  her  Commerce 
&  Manufactures,"  so  that  she  would  treat  the  United 
States  with  "justice"  and  "proper  respect."  The  floor 
of  Congress  now  became  the  battleground  of  the 
two  opposing  factions:  the  Republicans,  who  were 
pro-French,  and  the  Federalists,  pro-  English. 

Despite  Washington's  Neutrality  Proclamation,  the 
British  government  treated  the  United  States  almost 
as  though  she  were  a  belligerent  power.  The  British 
Navy  seized  hundreds  of  American  vessels  trading 
in  the  French  West  Indies  and  English  emissaries 
aroused  the  Barbary  pirates  to  attack  American  ship- 
ping in  the  Mediterranean.  Moreover,  despite  the  terms 
of  the  1783  treaty  that  ended  the  Revolutionary  War, 
British  troops  continued  to  occupy  forts  in  the  Old 
Northwest,  thus  controlling  the  lucrative  western  fur 
trade  and  preventing  settlement  in  the  Ohio  Valley. 
Anti-British  feelings  in  Congress  and  the  country  at 
large  were  intense.  War  seemed  almost  inevitable, 
but,  as  one  Congressman  put  it,  the  Nation  would 
"not  go  to  war  lest  they  are  driven  to  it  by  the  most 
pressing  necessity." 

To  prevent  war,  Washington  in  the  spring  of  1794 
sent  Chief  Justice  John  Jay  to  England  as  minister 
plenipotentiary  to  secure,  among  other  things,  the 
cession  of  the  British  forts  on  the  American  fron- 
tier, reparation  for  losses  sustained  by  the  seizure  of 
American  ships,  and  a  commercial  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  Jay  was  surprised  to  find  the  British  very 
cordial  and  eager  to  settle  the  dispute,  but  only  if 
His  Majesty's  government  believed  the  United  States 
was  and  intended  to  remain  truly  neutral  in  the  war 
with  France. 

For  months  Congress  and  the  Nation  anxiously 
awaited  news  of  Jay's  mission  and  the  text  of  the 
treaty.  When  the  treaty  arrived,  Washington  called 
the  Senate  into  special  session  to  ratify  it.  The  Sen- 
ate was  divided  sharply  in  its  debate  over  the  trea- 
ty's provisions.  Jay  had  gotten  the  British  to  agree  to 
a  commercial  treaty  giving  the  United  States  a  most- 
favored  nation  status,  to  evacuate  the  Northwest  forts 
by  1796,  and  to  allow  joint  commissions  to  settle 
questions  of  reparations  and  other  disputes.  What 
Jay  had  failed  to  get,  however,  was  Britain's  agree- 
ment to  uphold  America's  neutral  rights  under  inter- 
national law— an  omission  that  angered  Republicans 
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and  which  would  later  lead  to  a  serious  crisis  with 
France. 

On  June  24,  1795,  with  Vice  President  Adams  pre- 
siding, the  Federalist-dominated  Senate  passed  the 
treaty  by  a  vote  of  20  to  10— exactly  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  by  the  Constitution.  Publication 
of  the  text  of  the  treaty  aroused  throughout  the  Nation 
a  cry,  described  by  the  President,  "like  that  against 
a  mad  dog."  At  first  Washington  was  uncertain 
whether  to  approve  the  treaty,  but  fearing  a  growing 
French  influence  in  the  Nation  and  feeling  that  accord 
with  England  rather  than  war  was  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  people,  he  signed  it. 

The  prospects  for  peace  were  brighter  as  Presi- 
dent Washington  addressed  the  Fourth  Congress  when 
it  convened  in  December  1795.  Thomas  Pinckney 
had  negotiated  a  treaty  with  Spain  which  the  Senate 
quickly  and  unanimously  approved.  Unlike  the  Jay 
Treaty,  the  Pinckney  Treaty  was  highly  favorable  to 
the  United  States,  granting  American  citizens  the  long- 
sought  right  of  unrestricted  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  When  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  peace  with  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  was  achieved.  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  paved 
the  way  for  peace  on  the  frontier  by  signing  a  treaty 
with  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest  Territory  clearing 
the  Government  title  to  additional  Western  territo- 
ries acquired  by  the  1783  treaty  with  England.  This 
led  Congress  to  enact  the  significant  Land  Act  of 
1796,  which  encouraged  settlement  and  aided  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  West. 

The  Jay  Treaty,  however,  continued  to  divide  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation.  Washington  officially  promul- 
gated the  treaty  on  February  29,  1796,  and  the 
Republicans  in  the  House  of  Representatives  imme- 
diately launched  their  final  campaign  against  it.  The 
House  passed  a  resolution  asking  Washington  to  sub- 
mit to  them  all  of  the  papers  relating  to  the  treaty. 
He  refused,  arguing  that  the  Constitution  had  not 
included  the  House  in  the  treaty-making  procedure. 
For  the  next  two  months  the  House  debated  an  appro- 
priation bill  upon  which  the  execution  of  the  treaty 
depended. 

The  debate  involved  not  only  the  treaty  itself,  but 
the  question  of  the  constitutional  relationship  of  the 
Legislature  with  the  Chief  Executive.  The  rights  of 
the  House  were  asserted  in  resolutions  written  by 
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Madison  and  introduced  by  North  Carolina  Repre- 
sentative Thomas  Blount  and  which  passed  the  house 
by  a  sizable  majority  vote.  As  Congressional  debate 
continued,  public  sentiment  changed  dramatically  in 
favor  of  the  treaty,  and  petitions  urging  passage  of 
the  bill  implementing  it  flooded  Congress. 

On  April  28,  when  partisan  feelings  were  at  their 
strongest,  Federalist  Fisher  Ames  of  Massachusetts 
took  the  floor.  Frail  and  sickly,  Ames  spoke  so  faintly 
that  he  could  barely  be  heard.  Yet  he  delivered  one 
of  the  most  moving  speeches  ever  heard  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  an  audience  that  included  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  even  Vice  President  John  Adams.  Ames  spoke 
for  more  than  an  hour,  pointing  out  the  benefits  the 
United  States  would  gain  from  the  treaty  and  pre- 
dicting dire  consequences  should  the  House  reject 
it.  There  is  some  question  whether  Ames'  speech 
changed  any  votes,  but  when  he  had  finished,  noted 
John  Adams,  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the  cham- 
ber, "except  some  of  the  jackasses  who  had  occa- 
sioned the  necessity  of  the  oratory." 

The  next  day  the  bill  was  voted  upon  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  The  result  was  a  tie,  49  to  49. 
The  chairman,  House  Speaker  and  Republican  Fred- 
erick Augustus  Muhlenberg,  cast  the  deciding  vote— 
with  the  Federalists  for  the  bill.  The  treaty  was  safe, 
and  "Peace  &  tranquility"  now  succeeded  the  months 
of  "noisy  Debate"  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 

While  the  "Spirit  of  Faction"  subsided,  Republi- 
cans continued  to  condemn  Jay's  Treaty  as  a  sacri- 
fice of  American  rights  and  honor.  The  partisan 
division  in  Congress  was  soon  deepened  by  a  wors- 
ening of  Franco- American  relations,  brought  about 
when  France,  angered  not  only  by  the  ratification  of 
Jay's  Treaty  but  by  the  election  that  same  year  of 
John  Adams  to  the  Presidency,  embarked  upon  a 
policy  of  seizing  American  shipping.  President  Adams 
sent  Elbridge  Gerry,  John  Marshall,  and  Charles 
Cotesworth  Pinckney  to  France  to  smooth  matters. 

The  envoys'  dispatches  recording  in  detail  their 
experiences  with  the  French  Directory,  including  bla- 
tant attempts  to  extort  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  for  any  negotiations, 
reached  America  in  the  spring  of  1798  and  were  sent 
to  Congress  by  the  President.  (This  came  to  be  known 
as  the  xyz  Affair  because  those  letters  were  substi- 
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tuted  for  the  names  of  the  Frenchmen  who  dealt 
with  the  American  commissioners.)  The  American 
public  was  outraged:  "Millions  for  defence,  but  not 
one  cent  for  tribute"  became  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
day.  Expecting  the  French  to  declare  war,  President 
Adams  advocated  a  policy  of  armed  neutrality.  Con- 
gress responded  by  creating  the  Navy  Department 
as  a  new  executive  department  with  full  Cabinet  sta- 
tus. The  Senate  confirmed  President  Adams'  nomi- 
nation of  Benjamin  Stoddert  as  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Navy.  Three  new  and  powerful  frigates  were  added 
to  the  American  navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  was 
revived.  Money  for  arms  and  harbor  fortifications 
was  appropriated,  and  the  army  was  enlarged. 

A  state  of  quasi-war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  France  for  more  than  two  years.  In  March 
1799,  believing  that  the  French  were  now  ready  to 
negotiate  a  settlement  of  their  differences,  President 
Adams  nominated  William  Vans  Murray  as  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France.  The  Senate  expanded  Mur- 
ray's mission  into  a  three-man  team,  which  was  finally 
able  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the  quasi-war. 

Domestically,  the  threat  of  war  with  France  caused 
the  Federalists  in  Congress,  now  holding  a  strong 
majority,  to  pass  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798. 
Ostensibly  these  measures  were  aimed  at  newly  arrived 
political  refugees  and  immigrants.  They  were  really 
designed  to  keep  Jeffersonian  Republicans  in  line. 
The  laws  increased  the  residency  requirements  for 
citizenship,  gave  the  President  the  power  to  expel 
foreigners,  and  imposed  limitations  on  freedom  of 
speech  and  press,  with  fines  and  imprisonment  the 
penalties  for  writing,  publishing,  or  speaking  any- 
thing of  a  "false,  scandalous  and  malicious"  nature 
against  the  Government  or  any  of  its  officers. 

Two  States,  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  passed  resolves 
(secretly  written  by  Madison  and  Jefferson,  respec- 
tively) questioning  the  constitutionality  of  what  many 
were  denouncing  as  "the  most  diabolical  laws  that 
were  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  on  a  free  and 
enlightened  people."  The  controversy  over  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Acts  undermined  the  Federalists'  hold 
on  the  government,  led  to  the  election  of  Jefferson 
to  the  presidency  in  1800,  and  brought  about  Repub- 
lican control  of  Congress. 


When  Chief  Justice  John  Jay 
{above)  returned  from  England 
with  the  treaty  he  negotiated  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  not  wel- 
comed like  a  man  who  had 
helped  prevent  a  war.  Instead  he 
found  himself  the  center  of  a 
political  firestorm.  Federalist  Sen- 
ators in  Congress  generally 
approved  the  treaty's  provisions 
and  garnered  more  than  enough 
votes  to  ratify  it  quickly.  Repub- 
lican Senators,  however,  called 
Jay  a  "lickspittle''  and  the  treaty 
a  sellout  of  U.S.  rights.  When  Jay 
resigned  as  Chief  Justice  to 
become  governor  of  New  York 
in  1795,  he  was  probably  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  the  nation 
and  the  object  of  such  vilifica- 
tion that  he  wryly  remarked  to  a 
friend  that  he  could  find  his  way 
across  the  country  by  the  light 
of  his  own  burning  effigies  {right). 
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The  Quasi-War  and  the  Rebirth  of  the  U.S.  Navy 


In  1794,  when  the  crisis  over  Britain's  sei- 
zure of  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and 
her  encouragement  of  Indian  depredations 
on  the  frontier  was  coming  to  a  head,  the 
United  States  Congress  took  steps  to 
strengthen  the  country's  defensive  posture. 
While  Federalist  leaders  had  no  desire  for  a 
war  with  Great  Britain,  they  realized  that  it 
might  just  come  to  that  and  that  the  country 
had  better  be  prepared.  One  of  the  propos- 
als the  Congress  was  asked  to  consider  was 
the  creation  of  an  American  navy. 


The  United  States  had  not  had  a  navy  since 
at  least  1 784,  when  the  last  ship  of  the  old 
Continental  Navy  was  sold,  and  some  Con- 
gressmen thought  that  it  ought  to  stay  that 
way.  Representative  William  B.  Giles  of  Vir- 
ginia considered  navies  "very  foolish  things'' 
and  opposed  building  an  American  fleet.  His 
colleague  and  fellow  Virginian,  James  Mad- 
ison, proposed  that  the  United  States  hire 
the  Portuguese  Navy  rather  than  construct 
one  of  its  own.  In  February  1794,  Congress 
established  an  American  navy  by  authoriz- 
ing the  construction  of  six  frigates.  They  were 
expected  to  be  used  against  the  Barbary 
pirates,  whom  Britain  had  encouraged  to 
attack  American  shipping  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Instead,  they  ended  up  being  used 
against  the  French  in  the  Caribbean,  after 
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France,  in  retaliation  for  Jay's  Treaty  with 
England,  began  seizing  neutral  American 
merchant  ships  trading  in  the  West  Indies. 
One  of  the  frigates,  the  United  States,  and 
several  other  ships  financed  by  the  city's 
private  citizens  were  built  in  Philadelphia  at 
shipyards  like  the  one  shown  in  the  Birch 
print  on  these  pages.  In  1 798  Congress 
authorized  the  establishment  of  the  Navy 
Department,  with  Benjamin  Stoddart  as  Sec- 
retary. Stoddart  pushed  to  completion  the 
construction  of  the  frigates  and  greatly 
strengthened  the  naval  forces  across  the 
board. 
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Benjamin  Franklin  Bache  and  a  Free  Press 


On  October  1,  1790,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bache  launched  a  newspaper— the  General 
Advertiser,  and  Political,  Commercial,  Agri- 
cultural, and  Literary  Journal,  later  renamed 
the  Aurora.  Like  his  grandfather  and  name- 
sake, Bache  considered  a  free  press  "the 
Bulwark  of  Liberty"  and  the  primary  means 
of  keeping  the  people  enlightened.  At  first, 
he  adhered  closely  to  the  motto  on  his 
paper's  masthead— "Truth,  Decency,  Utility" 
—reporting  both  national  events  and  Con- 
gressional debates  with  fairness  and  accu- 
racy. But  then,  caught  up  in  the  partisan 
politics  of  the  1790s,  he  embraced  the  ideas 
of  the  anti-Federalist  "Democratic- 
Republican"  faction  and  adopted  the  vitu- 
perative style  of  journalism  then  prevailing 
in  the  city. 


Bache  blamed  Washington  for  "all  the  mis- 
fortunes of  our  Country"  and  applauded  his 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Presidency  "If  ever 
there  was  a  period  for  rejoicing,"  he  wrote, 
"this  is  the  moment."  By  the  summer  of  1 798 
Bache  was  the  object  of  much  hostility,  as 
the  Federalist  cartoon  on  these  pages  sug- 
gests. (Bache  is  shown  being  trampled  by 
militiamen  while  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gal- 
latin try  to  keep  Washington  from  advanc- 
ing to  meet  the  French  threat.)  When  Bache 
died  from  yellow  fever  in  September,  the  Fed- 
eralist press  gloated:  "The  memory  of  this 
scoundrel  cannot  be  too  highly  execrated." 
The  Republican  press  lamented  "the  loss  of 
so  valuable  a  citizen."  Posterity  judges 
him  a  partisan  but  dedicated 
advocate  of  freedom. 
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The  first  issue  of 
Baches  paper  {right) 
gave  no  indication  that 
by  1797  it  would  have 
a  daily  circulation  of 
1 ,700  copies  and  be  the 
most  widely  read  news- 
paper in  the  country.  In 
some  ways,  especially 
the  editorial  forum  it 
offered  to  Philadel- 
phians,  it  was  a  forerun- 
ner of  modern  journal- 
ism. Far  right:  An 
engraving  showing  the 
kind  of  printing  press 
used  to  produce  news- 
papers in  the  18th 
century. 
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From  Washington  to  Adams:  The  Peaceful  Transfer  of  Political  Power 


The  Presidential  election  of  1796  was  the 
first  bipartisan  election  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Constitution  made 
no  provision  for  political  parties,  candidates 
for  President  and  Vice  President  were 
selected  by  Congressional  caucus  and  listed 
together  on  a  ballot  with  no  distinction  as  to 
who  was  running  for  which  office.  Each  State 
appointed  electors  equal  in  number  to  the 
total  of  the  State's  senators  and  representa- 
tives. Each  elector  voted  for  two  candidates, 
and  the  highest  vote  getter  (so  long  as  it 
was  a  majority)  became  President  and  the 
next-highest  Vice  President.  The  Federalists 
nominated  John  Adams  and  Thomas 
Pinckney;  the  Republicans  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son and  Aaron  Burr.  Adams  won  (by  just  three 
votes),  and  Jefferson  came  in  second. 


On  March  4,  1 797,  the  House  Chamber  was 
jammed  with  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House,  foreign  dignitaries,  Government  offi- 
cials, and  many  Philadelphians.  "Loud  and 
reiterated  applause  involuntarily  burst  from 
the  audience"  as  first  John  Adams  (right), 
then  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  finally  George 
Washington  entered.  Here  to  witness  the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  Washington 
"took  a  seat  as  a  private  citizen,  a  little  in 
front  of  the  seats  assigned  for  the  Senate." 
President-elect  Adams  addressed  the  assem- 
blage and  then  received  the  oath  of  office 
from  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Ellsworth.  He  left 
the  room  to  the  applause  of  the  people.  Thus, 
for  the  first  time  in  American  history  and 
despite  disruptions  from  near  rebellion  inter- 
nally, violent  politics,  and  international  efforts 
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to  sabotage  the  authority  of  our  first  presi- 
dent, the  power  of  Government  passed  from 
one  administration  to  another  quietly,  peace- 
fully, and  with  dignity.  The  experiment  in  dem- 
ocratic government  had  taken  root. 
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Engraver  Amos  Doolittle  celebrated  the  new 
administration  by  issuing  an  Adams  version 
of  his  popular  print,  Display  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (below).  As  in  the  earlier 
Washington  edition,  each  State  entry  con- 
tained up-to-date  population  statistics  plus 
the  number  of  senators  and  representatives. 
The  linked  chain  of  States  motif  of  the  Wash- 
ington version  is  echoed  in  the  carpet  Wil- 
liam Peter  Sprague  designed  for  the  Senate 
chamber  in  Congress  Hall  in  1791. 
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The  Later  History  of  Congress  Hall 


When  the  United  States  Government  moved 
to  Washington  in  1800,  Congress  Hall 
reverted  to  its  original  use  as  the  County 
Courthouse.  Throughout  the  19th  century,  the 
Orphans'  Court  and  the  Courts  of  Common 
Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  met  on  the  first 
floor,  while  the  U.S.  District  and  Circuit 
Courts  used  the  Senate  Chamber  and  other 
rooms  upstairs.  Congress  Hall  also  served 
to  house  several  municipal  departments  and 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Law  School. 

The  building  suffered  from  neglect,  and  the 
interior  was  rearranged  several  times  to 
accommodate  the  needs  of  its  various  occu- 
pants. In  1895,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
the  Colonial  Dames  of  America  restored  the 
Senate  Chamber,  but  it  was  not  until  1912-13 


that  the  entire  building  was  restored  under 
the  thoughtful  and  careful  direction  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Philadelphia  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects. 

Congress  Hall  has  been  part  of  Indepen- 
dence National  Historical  Park  since  1951. 
In  1960,  after  intensive  historical  research 
and  architectural  investigations  provided  the 
necessary  documentation,  the  National  Park 
Service  began  a  thorough  rehabilitation  of 
the  building  and  its  furnishings.  In  1962,  an 
accurate  and  authentic  restoration  was  com- 
pleted (although  old  wooden  timbers  and 
trusses  were  reinforced  with  ones  of  steel). 
At  that  time,  the  restored  and  refurnished 
House  of  Representatives  Chamber  on  the 
first  floor  was  opened  to  the  public.  The  Sen- 
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ate  Chamber  on  the  second  floor  was  refur- 
nished and  opened  in  1963;  four  years  later, 
the  four  smaller  rooms  on  the  second  floor 
were  also  refurnished  and  opened. 

Today,  Congress  Hall,  the  oldest  building 
standing  that  was  once  used  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  is  an  impressive  re- 
minder of  the  men  and  events  that  shaped 
and  influenced  the  formation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. 


The  Senate  chamber,  where 
members  sat  in  red-leather  arm- 
chairs at  individual  desks.  Of  the 
32  armchairs  made  by  Thomas 
Affleck,  20  are  still  in  the  room. 
Left:  The  podium  from  which  first 
John  Adams  and  then  Thomas 
Jefferson  presided  as  President 
of  the  Senate.  Top:  The  foyer  in 
Congress  Hall,  showing  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  second  floor  and 
the  Senate  chamber. 
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The  Residence  Act,  which  Con- 
gress passed  on  July  16,  1790, 
authorized  President  Washington 
to  choose  a  site  for  a  permanent 
capital  on  the  Potomac  River. 
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Congress  Moves  to 
Washington 
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In  December  1799  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress convened;  its  time  in  Philadelphia  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  On  December  18,  John  Marshall  with 
"a  voice  that  bespoke  the  anguish  of  his  mind,  and  a 
countenance  expressive  of  the  deepest  regret," 
informed  the  House  that  George  Washington  was 
dead.  The  next  day  he  said:  "Our  WASHINGTON 
is  no  more!  The  Hero,  the  Sage,  and  the  Patriot  of 
America— the  man  on  whom  in  times  of  danger  every 
eye  was  turned  and  all  hopes  were  placed— lives  now 
only  in  his  own  great  actions,  and  in  the  hearts  of 
an  affectionate  and  afflicted  people." 

Then  in  words  written  by  Henry  Lee,  he  voiced 
"the  universal  grief"  at  the  "loss  of  a  citizen,  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen." 

Congress  paid  its  final  tribute  to  Washington  a  week 
later.  Both  the  Senate  and  House  chambers  were 
draped  in  black,  and  "in  front  of  the  Speakers  chair 
[was  placed]  a  coffin  covered  with  a  black  pall,  bear- 
ing a  military  hat  &  sword."  Finally,  Congress  voted 
to  name  the  new  Federal  Capital  for  Washington, 
ordered  that  a  fitting  monument  to  him  be  erected 
there,  and  named  his  birthday  a  national  holiday. 

As  Congress  was  winding  up  its  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, the  Federalists  warded  off  two  attempts  by 
the  Republicans  to  repeal  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Acts.  On  May  14,  1800,  Congress  adjourned,  and 
the  focus  of  national  politics  shifted  to  the  swamps 
along  the  Potomac  River  where  the  new  Capital  was 
being  built.  Philadelphia,  no  longer  either  the  State 
or  Federal  capital,  slipped  quietly  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  soon  lost  its  pre-eminence  among  Ameri- 
can cities. 
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The  New  Capital 


The  same  political  bargain  that  made  Phila- 
delphia the  temporary  capital  in  1790  estab- 
lished the  permanent  seat  of  government 
along  the  Potomac  River  somewhere 
between  two  of  its  tributaries,  the  Eastern 
Branch  (now  Anacostia  River)  on  the  south 
and  Conococheague  Creek  (west  of  Hagers- 
town,  Maryland)  on  the  north.  President 
Washington  chose  the  actual  site,  near  the 
existing  river  ports  of  Georgetown,  Maryland, 
and  Alexandria,  Virginia.  For  the  architect 
of  the  new  capital,  he  chose  French-born 
engineer  Pierre  Charles  L'Enfant,  whose  plan 
for  the  new  city  left  plenty  of  room  for  future 
expansion  and  growth. 

Workmen  began  to  clear  the  site  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1 791 ,  but  the  city  (now  named  Wash- 


ington) was  far  from  being  completed  when 
officials  began  to  arrive  from  Philadelphia  in 
the  summer  of  1800.  They  found  mud,  mos- 
quitoes, crowded  lodgings,  and  half-finished 
government  buildings.  Members  of  Congress 
were  appalled  at  the  city's  dreary  appearance 
and  lack  of  amenities.  Representative  Rich- 
ard Griswold  of  Connecticut  called  it  "both 
melancholy  and  ludicrous,"  while  Senator 
Gouverneur  Morris  of  New  York  concluded 
that  all  the  new  seat  of  American  govern- 
ment really  needed  to  make  it  perfect  were 
"houses,  cellars,  kitchens,  well  informed  men, 
amiable  women,  and  other  little  trifles  of  this 
kind  . . . ."  It  would  be  many  months  before 
Washington  would  shed  its  image  of  "a  city 
in  ruins"  for  one  more  befitting  the  capital 
of  an  aspiring  nation. 
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The  design  of  the  Cap- 
itol building  came  about 
through  competitive 
bidding,  the  winner 
receiving  $500  and  a 
city  lot.  Amateur  archi- 
tect Dr.  William  Thorn- 
ton's entry  (shown  here 
in  a  slightly  revised  ver- 
sion, the  original  plan 
being  lost)  was  selected 


in  1 792  because  it  "cap- 
tivated the  eyes  and 
judgment  of  all.''  Wash- 
ington admired  its 
"grandeur,  simplicity 
and  convenience.''  He 
laid  the  building's  cor- 
nerstone on  September 
18,  1793.  Thornton's 
design  was  later 
modified. 
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